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ABSTBACT 

This paper describes cross-cultural orientation 
techniques used ovsr an eight-year period with Aaericans preparing to 
work ±ii Hicronesia. The sain idea was to teach language and cultural 
differonces on an affectif^e level before learning on the cognitive 
level took place. The language orientation coaponent of the prograa 
had as objectives: a psychological awareness of the fact that English 
in Hicronesia is a foreign language; an aw2u:eness of the difficulties 
in learning a foreign languac^e; and an introduction to aodern 
language taaching techniques. The cultural orientation objectives 
included an awareness on the part of the Aiericans of: the'^r own 
culture; the hardship involved in island living; and the dxfferences 
in attitudes toward such things as tiae and nature. A final suaaary 
includes the notion that successful adaptation to a foreign culture 
depends on the individual's personality and teaperaaent, particularly 
his or her curiosity^ flexibility, and patience* (AH) 
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This paper will cJeal specifically with cross-cultural orientation techniques used by 
the author in the last eight years with Anaerican personnel who were preparing to ajssunne 
cjuties and responsibilities in Micronesia. 



The first basic assumption was that the orientation was not an end in itself, that is, 
personnel were encouraged to not feel that once the orientation was over, then enough 
would be known about Micror^esia. It was merely tite beginning of a process which would 
continue throughout the duration of a person's overseas sojourn as well as a beginning of 
a process of continuit-ig to learn how to learn about one*s ovn culture and the other cultures 
which the person would encounter. It is so often the case that a person who attends a 
rather extensive orientation program is misled to believe that as a result of this 
orientation he has received all the knowledge and skills needed to cope with a new 
environment. Thus, he proceeds to the new area full of cor.fidence in his newly acquired 
ability and knowledge and begins immediately to "assist" those islanders, who, in his 
belief, have long awaited his arrival. 

The second assumption is that there are natural linguistic and cultural barriers 
built around different cultural groups, but that nrany people who have lived in only one 
culture do not recognize this fact. The purpose of the orientation was not to tear down 
or circumvent these barriers but to create an attitude within the person to accept his own 
barrie:"S as well as to learn to recognize the t>arriers of the other culture *3ind develop a 
healthy attitude towards these boundaries. Those of us who have lived in Hawaii know 
nnaoy Hawaiian loan words Si/hich we have incorporated in our own English language. 
One of these words which is frequently used is "kuliana," mean; >q one's own private 
domain or "turf." The old Hawaiians divided their land and households by building 
short lava rock walls separating the different households. These enclosures were called 
kulianas. They served the purpose of identifying one household from the other as well as 
establishing the identities of the different groups involved. It is interesting to note tiiat 
the battles, wars and conflicts which the Hawaiians fought were not between households 
which were separated from each other by th^ "kulianas" but l>etween islands and between 
neix:3hboring villages that had no marr-built barriers between them. The custom would 
support the old proverb which we have used for so long: "good fenc?s build good 
neighbors . " 



Basic Assumptions 



The third atiSumption is that culture is usually mc .^-^^ *:ffectively learned on the 
affective level rather than the cognitive level J T.us, the orientations stressed mostly the 
affective presentation of new situations first and tnen later relied on nnore absorption at 
the cognitive leveU Thus, less ennphasis was pUced on intellectualizing and more on 
feeling and doing. This report will be a compos it picture of the six programs with which 
the author has been associated* 



P articipants 

The 600 participants in this program were mostly American educators (and their 
families) in their thirties who had had several years of teaching experience and who had 
not been outside the continental United States. They were all bound for teaching and 
educational administrative assignments in the islands of Micronesia. 



Staff 

The orientation staff were composed almost entirely of native Micronesians from the 
various island groups or districts. They served as cultural consultants and language 
teachers. There was also a small group of Americans who have had experience in oversea 
living and had become somewhat cross-culturally sophisticated. 

CX* ration of the Orientation Program 

Tne duration of the orientation program was from two to three weeks. 



The Orientation Sjte 

Three different sites were used: rural Oaihu, /Violokai^ and Moen (Truk district). 
Generally, the conditions were somewhat more primitive than what the participants would 
find at their assignment posts* The orientation sites were located on the beach or very 
close to it. The buildings were very crude and living accommoaations were very simple. 
The site also orovided the participants with an evement of isolation and separation which 
would serve as a prelude to the new environment which lay ahead of them. 



Language Learning and Language Orientation 

Language »s one of the "kulianas" which needs to be respected. The participants 
spent at least three hours a day learning the language of the people with whom they would 
be working. The first objective of the language program was to assist the particip ints 
with a psychological adjustment due to the fact that they would be working on an island 
where the language is a foreign language (to the participants) and English is learned as a 
second language by some of the inhabitants. 

Americans olten have an unconscious attitude that the world needs to learn to speak 
English. This attitude reveals itself in such statements as, "They don*t even speak 
English there," a statement made by a visitor who had just returned from Taiwan. Or, 
"I know how to teach them English. I taught mentally retarded children in the states 
before I came here." Hence, many Americans who worked in Micronesia felt that the 
Micronesians were sanewhat inadequate in their mental development because they were 
not able to speak English. In order to illustrate and help overcome this attitude in the 
Americans, the M'cronesiar. staff at the orientation were instructed not to use English 
with the participants during the first throe days. The Micronesian staff members 
pretended not to know English at all, or at least very little. This immediately plunged 
the participants into a completely foreign environment where communication was virtually 



impossible without a dependence on an interpreter or some sort of a sign language * The 
participants began to experience the agony and misery of trying to learn a new culture and 
gain new knowledge and new skills without having the advantage of the most !jsed medium 
of communication — language. 

Soon the participants began to realize tJ^at they needed to esta::.lish some means of 
communication in o-^der to be able to adjust to the new environment. However, it was very 
interesting to note that very few of them chose to learn one of the Micronesian languages. 
Instead, most of them launched on a campaign of teaching the "natives" English. Informal 
language classes were heard throughout the orientation campsite. One heard such 
statements as **This is a coconut" — "co-co-nut." "This ii sand**-— "s-a-n-d. "My name 
Is George" — "G-e-o^r-g-e," etc. The level of frustration in communication continued to 
mount and the participants realized that they were indeed in a completely foreign 
environment. They began to feel that they were th.e foreigners. Nevertheless they continued 
to try to convert the ''natives." One American lady who roomed with a Micronesian female 
staff member, after two days of relentless and vigorous attempts to teach the Micronesian 
lady English, expressed a note of glee a; id triumph whan she reported her experience with 
her Micronesian roommate after asking "What time 1':: dinner tonight?" Of course, the 
Micronesian had pretended not to understand. The question v/as repeated a second time 
louder and slower, "W^^at time do we eat tonight?" Again, the Micronesian pretended not 
to understand. With tht third attempt the American proceeded even slower and louder and 
added a few gestures. She pointed to her watch, to her mouth and to her stomach and then 
to the dining area. At this time the Micronesian pretended that she understood and 
answered by spreading the five fingers of her right hand to indicate 5 o'clock. The American 
then with great glee and relief expressed "Now, youVe beginning to catch on " The whole 
incident, of course, infuriated the Micronesian roommate who was about ready to disregard 
all her pretenses of not t>eing able to speak English and to reprimand the American for the 
insult. However, in the spirit of the orientation philosophy she managed to contain herself 
and to proceed normally. 

A fow participants chose to ignore the situation completely. They figured that if 
language was going to tse a barrier, then it would be absurd for them to attempt to either 
learn the local language or to teach English to the Micronesians. Instead, they 
subconsciously banded together in a small group and proceeded to enjoy the delights and 
pleasures of their new environment by themselves. 

At tJne end of the third day the "non-English speaiking" Micronesians revealed their 
true identity and their excellent command of English. This revelation took place at an 
evening party which was given basically to boost morale and establish esprit de corps. 
The coordinator toasted a drink to the Micronesian staff. Thi> Micronesians, in turn, 
accepted the toast graciously and one remarked in English, ''It's about time somebody toasted 
for me." The American participants were pleasantly surprised and delighted to discover 
that the Micronesians with whom they would be working in the future did speak English and 
had slrecidy exerted great effort in learning the language. 

The second objective of the daily language learning program was to provide the new 
participants with an opportunity to experience the difficulties of learning a second 
language. This wcis done so that they would be able to empathize with their Micronesian 
students who would be not only learning English but also learning other subjects in 
English. 

The third objective was to introduce the participants to modern techniques of foreign 
language instruction. The participants had to realize again that in their new environment 
English is a foreign language and must be taught as a foreign language. 

The shock of these tecp-jiiques proved to be very effective in changing the attitudes of 
the Americans atxxJt the ability '^f the Micronesians to speak English. However, it did not 
eliminate the psychological blc r hich many Americans have that languages are very 
difficult to learn and that is not really necessary to learn a foreign language since most 
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foreigners wa* .t to learn Elnglish anyway* Many of the participants became very effective 
teachers of English in their new posts m Micronesia, but unfortunately, very few continued 
to learn the local languages. 

Introducing Participants to Some Basic Cultural VaVjes 

There were several t>asic cross-cu?tural objectr^es of the projects. In the first place, 
sinc^one*s own culture is learned subconsciously, the objective was to help the participants 
and the Micronesian staff become aware of their own cultures first. One of the methods 
used to achieve this goal was group discussions. Th^ topic, such as frnnily systems, was 
given by the project coordinator. Immediately tfie American participants wanted to know 
about family systems of the Microneslans . However, the Micronesiars, as prompted, 
reversed the question and asked the Americans to tell them about thair own family first. 
This, of course^ put the burden of proof on the parttcipanti* who had to investigate and 
vert>alize their own cultural patterns. Then the Micronesians compared their cultur^e with 
tJ^e Americans, beginning with the similarities and -Or:cluding with traits which we»^e 
exclusively unique to their own cultures. 

Following such a discussion during an orientatic i on the island of Truk, the participants 
visited Uie nearby villages and observed Trukese households and their patterns of 
interaction and then returned to the camp for more discussion of their observatior^^.. 
Through this technique some of the participants were able to delve very deeply into their 
own culture as well as into the naw culture. Some were able to discover such, intrica^^ies 
as family member loyalty priorities. In an American nuclear family system the 
priorities of loyalties are first, spouses to each other; second, parents to children and 
children to parents; and thirxi, siblings to each other. However, in a Trikese extended 
family system the hierarchy of family loyalties srhow first, siblings to each other; then 
children to parents and parents to children; and thirdly, spouses to each other . This was, 
of course, a profound discovery which not only affected their understanding of Trukese 
society but also influenced their mode of operation in the new school system. 

Another technique used to create an awareness of cultural differences was to shock 
participants and to ask them to verbalise the effects immediately. For example, when it 
^vas discovered that many of the women participants were wearing either mini-skirts or 
.ery short-shorts, it was the responsibility of the project staff to familiarisre all the 
participants with the body tabu systems of the. Micronesian society and to make them aware 
that thighs are considered a tabu part of the body and are not displayed publicly. Our first 
inclination, of course, was to V''ert>ali're this fact to the participants arKi to acquaint them 
on a cogritive level. However, a techniqce on an affective level was cJ^osen instead. 
During a group meeting when everyone rested on the grass listening to the cultural 
consultants, a female staff memt>er appeared before the group to give her talk dressed in 
her village attire which was grass skirt with no top. After she addressed the group we 
discussed the reactions of the participants to this scene. Some of the comments were: 
"It wasn't necessary for you to do this. We could have waited until later to discover it for 
ourselves.*' **This was really great but I was too embarraissed to look.'* "I really wanted 
to gawk but my wife wouldn't let me," etc. We also discussed the nonverbal reactions to 
the scene, such as the shy peeker, the supposedly disinterested investigator, the 
nonchalant observer, etc. After the situation was thoroughly discussed, we mentioned to 
the group that the Micronesian men in the camp were also experiencing the same reactions, 
tJiOughts, and feelings by having to look at the tabu parts of the American wonrien — the 
thighs. This Knowledge was thus internalized on the affective level and the Americans 
immediately equated the br east in our society with the thigh in a Micronesian society'* 

Another technique we used was to encourage the Micronesian stafp to operate in a 
predominantly American oriented environment but in a Micronesian manner. This is very 
difficult because for over 30 years the Micronesians have lived with Americans and have 
learned to behave in an American manner when wit*^ Americans. However, we made every 
attempt to put this technique into practice. One of the Micronesian staff members who 
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held language sessions on the grass next tc the beach interrupted his language patterns by 
blowing his nose in a Micronesian manner. He placed his thunnb on one nostril and blew 
very sfiarply through the other nostril, clearing his nose on the grass. At first, this was 
tolerated, of course^ by the An^erican participants, but later some became very disgusted, 
and finally one of the braver members in the group approached the Micronesian teacher 
aifd explained to him the effec*- ? of this unsanitary method of blowing his nose. The 
Micronesian immediately apc^ociized and then requested that tl-i^-y demonstrate to him the 
way an American would per'/onry the same function. This was done by one of the Americans 
who pulled out a clean hardKerchief from his pocket. Immedi.ately , the Micronesian 
reacted "And you car^ry that stuff in your pocket all day long?*' What better way could the 
Americans learn that even matt<=*rs of sanitation are culturally based! 

The cross-cultural aspects of the program also sought tc assist the American 
participants in overcoming their errx^neous illusion that the Pacific Islands were an idyllic 
paradise where the natives live a very relaxed, lazy way of life. Tc do this w«5 designated 
one day in the orientation as Micronesia Day. During this day* t^ie participants were to 
learn to live in a rural Micronesian *ashion. This, of courso, was accepted by all the 
American participants with great glee and indeed they looked forvord to a really delightful 
experience, hiowever^ their pleasant expectations were interrupted when they discovered 
eariy m the morning th:*» there was no electricity and no running water. Their morning 
routine was vastly interrupted etnd hsmnpered by the absence of two basic elements which 
are taken fc.^ granted in their culture. They had to flush toilets with sea water carried in 
buckets from the ocean. The chores of shaving an washing requireci that water be 
carried from a central source. They discovered VA^^t a great deal of time and energy were 
used just to perform the basic, normal morning routines. Later they discovered that 
breakfast would consist mainly of coconuts. They had to depenc* on the Micronesian st^ff 
for instructicr-^s on where to look for the shellfish. They then had to build a fire, husk the 
coconuts, grate the copra, squeeze the milk. All these tAsks were difficult to perform 
and were extremely time-consuming. Their troubles were compounded by the fact that 
they were not able to tell whe t time it was since all their watches were deposited in the 
main office. This requirement allowed the participants an (Opportunity to learn to depend 
on nature (as is done in many parts of Micronesia) for the- r time meaisurements rather 
than the usual device to which they had become so accustomed. 

After eating their first morning meal they immediately began to prepare the next meaU 
Again, much effort was expended in gathering firewood, climbing coconut trees, husking 
dry coconuts, preparing young coconuts for drinking, setting the net on the reef for fish, 
spearing fish, roasting breadfruit, etc. Needless to say, the second meal of the day was 
not r^eacfy until late in the evening. And to their chagrin, they discovered that they had not 
produced sufficient food to alleviate the hunger pangs generated by all this extra work. 
Thus, they retiree* to their dark shacks hungry, tired and somewhat disappointed. 

The next day thie participants discussed their feelings and reactions to Micronesia 
Day. They all concluded that island life is indeed a very difficult life and survival requires 
a groat deal of work. They also discovered that Micronesians do welcome change in their 
culture which will provide them with some leisure time and an easier and a more 
comfortable life. The participants also mentioned it was really not necessary to have a 
watch to tell time. Thoy discovered that it was possible to guess, raiiner accurately, the 
time of the day using such clues as the tide, the positiori of the sun, the intensity of the 
trad€.winds and, of course, by their own biological clocks. Others also realized why 
Miv.ronesians have only two main meals a day rather than the usual three. Some of xhe 
educators immediately realized the hardships that wore imposed on the Micronesian 
families when they sacrificed their childi^n^s assistance to the new school system which 
required them to attend school daily. Other educators pledged not to saddle their students 
in Micronesia with homework knowing that it is rather difficult to study in the dark. 
Finally, they learned that many Micronesian students will have expended a great deal of 
energy before school starts ar.J so will seem tired. This should not be mistaken for 
boredom or laziness. 
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We have mentioned a few of the techniques used to acquaint the participants with their 
own culture and to introduce them to another culture* By giving them vivid experiences 
in contrasting their culture with their new culture, we hoped to promote a healthy 
curiosity about and a desire to participate in their new cultural environment. Other cultural 
values covered during the orientations will now be discussed. 

From a Land-*Qriented Culture to a Sea-Qriented Culture 

Great enrtphas^is was placed on assisting the American participants who came from a 
land-oriented philosophy and culture to accept and live amongst people wno, throughout 
the ages, have developed a sea-orient jd philosophiy of life. We attempted to internalize 
the following often-ignored facts in participants. 

Geographic and climatic factors helped to develop these two different cultures. The 
Americans came from a large land mass situated in a tenoperate «.one with four seasons. 
The dependable transportation system, beginning with the invention of the railroad, placed 
punctuality very high in the spectrum of cultural values. The Americ^^ns place great 
importance on being on time and a whole social structure has developed around a very 
specific time^oriented philosophy. Also, the four seasons have caused the culture to 
develop the notion of futuremindedness— planting, harvesting, storing — all requiring future 
planning. Today, the American society is extremely futureminded. Such plans as 
five-year plans, life insurance, social security, retirement, fringe benefits, etc., are 
indications of the individual's preparation for the future. 

On the other hand, the sea-oriented culture does not have four seasons. The 
inhabitants see no necessity in slicing their time into very distinct periods and do not place 
punctuality very high in their value spectrum. In the past, when a canoe sailed from c^ne 
island to another, \±\e sailors had a general idea of how long it would take the party to 
arrive on the other island. It, of course, depended on the waves, Currents, storms and 
other unforeseen elements. This notion of general time has prevailed until today. 
Pacific Islanders who work in an American context learn to abide by the notiop of punctuality 
during the regular work week; P>owever, they re\ ert to thiei r notion of time during the 
weekends and on holidays. Knowing this, we devised several techniques to assist both 
cultural groups to appreciate and tolerate each other's pattern of behavior. All 
participants and staff were required to remove any kind of timepiece for two days. 
During this period, the participants learned to organize their day based on nature itself—* 
the sun, tide, and mostly, their own biological clocks. Initially, this caused a great deal 
of frustration and anxiety when time specificity was eliminated. Vet later, they £.<bmitted 
to the passive aspect of time and some even learned to appreciate it. Of course, 
children had no difficulty in accepting thi^^ new pattern since they normally operate on 
general time elements anyhow. It was much easier for them to adapt to a "Pacific- 
oriented" time philosophy. They even augmented their learning measuring the tide with 
a notched stick stuck in the sand. 

Another "time" technique was to announce a forthcoming interesting activity, presented 
by the staff, which would enhance the participsunts' understanding of the Microneiiian 
cultures. A specific time such as 7:00 p.m. was announced. Thus, all the participants 
gathered at the appointed time; however, the staff did not arrive until half an hour to 
45 minutes later. Thiis type of situation was repeated several times. Initially, there was 
quite a bit of consternation on the part of the participants, but later they accepted the 
"Pacific time" not only cognitively but also affectively as well. 

Also knowing that one of the American cultural values is to save time, we 
deliberately extended several sessions way beyond the time allolted tor them. It was very 
interesting to note how restless and fidgity many of the participants became 5-10 minutes 
after the supposed quitting time had passed. Several began to leave slowly and others who 
remained, so as not to offend th^ Pacific Islanders, did so with great effort. 
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We also investigated the time value by reading and then discussing the following 
dialogue, which took place bebA'een a reporter for the M ic rones ian Reporter and Joseph 
Fanachoor Ux>m Yap: 

Reporter: "Let me ask you to look into the future^ and tell me what you 

think Yap will be like 10 years from now»*^ 

Fanachoor: "Ten years ' ^nn now, I think-— same way, same picture as 
now." 

Reporter: 'Do you think ch-sreMl be any changes at all?" 

Fanao'.oor: "No. I tl-tink only expectation, maybe buildings. Government 
buildings will be changed, but nothing for us to change." 

Reporter: "Every two or three years, the United ^4ations Visiting 

Mission comes through the Trust Territory, visits all of 
thvi districts, many of the islands and they try to find wtnat 
are the needs of tl-ie people, wriat the people \Aiant. what do 
the people think. If you were asked by a UN Visiting Mission 
what the people of Yap want for the future, what would you 
answer? " 

Fanachoor: "I think Yap people cannot answer that question you ask me* 
And myself, too, I don't kno^Ar^ I can't answer* E^tcause, 
you know, I can't answer because I don't think I have ideas 
for next year. I don*t know what's with the future. That's 
why the Vap pt^ople cannot answer that question. They 
asked us before, a couple of years ago, and nobody 
answered." 

Reporter: "Is that because the people are happy or unhappy?" 

Fanachoor: "We don't know. We're happy or unhappy, we don't know." 
Reporter: "Are you happy?" 

Fanachoor: "No, I don't know. I can't say that. You see whether 
tomorrow I am going to get sick or I am going to get 
well tomorrow. That's why I can't answer for a long 
time. New Year or in the future, I can't answer that. 
"You see, if I say yes, I'd like there to be a change 
tomorrow and maybe tomorrow I am going to get sick 
or something like that and I change my mind and I put 
my question in the paper, you know. So mayt>e tomorrow 
they're going to say *You said that before and there is 
your question which you put down and now you change your 
mind and now it's very funny." 

Reporter: "So it's hard to tell about the future?" 

Fanachoor; "Yes, very hard to tell." 



Mastery Over r>Jature and Harmony with Nature 

Another conflict which had to be faced in our orientations was that many of the 
Americans are accustomed to mastering nature, while most of the Pacific Islanders have 
learned to live with the natural elements. A specific example which caume into view 
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almos; immediately v^-jis that the Pi^cific Islanders had no problem living with all ihc 
various insects that were present at camp; however, the participants dematided insecticides 
anc^ other aerosols and objected to the **uns&nitary^^ conditions of the can^. Another 
example was noticed when the participants would always scurry for shelter whenever it 
rained, but the Micronesian staff did not exhibit any immediate sense of urgency to get out 
of the rain. 

This aspect of the orientation was accepted by only a few p&i^ticipants who managed to 
adjust to nature and adapted themselves lo live within the context of their new environment* 
The rest prepared for battle and fortified themselves with the products of modern science 
and technology to fight insects, fungus, amoeba, hookworms, rats, cockroaches, decay, 
termites, heat, typhoons, tidal waves, etc. 

The American participants are from a culture which is normally spared from the 
natural traumas of life such as birth and death. For the most part, they are protected and 
sheltered from these "unpleasant' natural events. To illustrate this point and in order to 
prepare them for a culture where such events are accepted as normal aspects of life, we 
brought a live pig to camp. For several days the participants fed and cared for the 
animal. Finally, next to the last day of the orientation, the pig, which had become 
somewhat of a camp nr^scot, was slaughtered and butchered f^ r the final "luau.'* There 
vas no effort made to obscure this activity or to protect the participants from such 
unpleasantness. In fact, it was done in plain view of all . Many of the women and some 
of Che men participants objected to such cruel tactics and were very unhappy that their 
children had to be exposed to such "carnage." The children, on the other hand, very 
eagerly viewed the entire scene and some assisted with this chore. This technique, we 
believed, served a double purpose: (1) it exposed the participants co a certain reality of 
life which many of them had not experienced before, and (2) it rather forcefully caused 
them to accept a new pattern of culture where people do not humanize animals and do not 
hide episodes of birth and death. 

Ente rtai nmen t 

Americans are used to buying their entertainment, while Pacific Islanders are used to 
making their own entertainment. During the evenings, the American participants would 
gather around Micronesians who were entertaining themselves with songs and dances and 
slowly began to involve themselves in the activity. Those who did not participate 
voluntarily were gently coerced by the Pacific Islanders to join. In addition, we also 
exposed the participants to the wonders of their new marine world and introduced them to 
the adventure of the ocean through the mask and snorkle. This opened them to new vistas 
of leisure time activities sucl*. as shelling, spearfishing, coral reef exploration, etc. 

From a Paper-Oriented Philosophy of Administration and Education to a More 
Peoplo-Oriented Pattern of Learning and Actio n 

Throughout the program there waa less emphasis placed on paper and books and more 
emphasis placed on learning from people . All language learning and all cultural learning 
on the cognitive level was done throug'i sharing with colleagues and with island counterparts 
rather than through books and written materials. The participants began to depend on their 
inquisitive resources and initiative more and more for their learning rather than 
dependence on the paper handouts to which they were normally accustomed. In addition, 
through this technique, they began to realize that as educators their responsibility was 
education with the Pacific Islanders, rather than for the Pacific Islanders, as they were 
led to believe before they departed their homes. 



Summary 



1 . Affective cross-cultural learnincj was emphasised and preceded the 
cognitive learning aspect* 

2. The orientation A^as only the beginning of a process of experience which 
would continue throughout the participant's tour of duty in the new 
cultural area* This was emphasised so that participants would learn 
how to avoid becoming only passive observers of the Pacific Island 
cultures* 

3. The training site provided the participant with the separation and 
isolation needed to cope with their new anxieties. It also provided 
them with a simulation of a new marine environment and provided 
them with a setting for an "ocsan-oriented" style of living. 

4. Elmphasis was placed on assisting vhe participants in transporting 
themselves from "land-oriented" attitudes and frames of mind to 
"sea-oriented" behavior* 

5. To provide an increatse in frustrations eund the expected adjustment, 
the normal daily comforts which Americans take for granted were 
slowly withdrawn. 

6. Daily life was closer to nature so as to encourage the particioants to 
learn how to ham.onize wi^n nature instead of continuing to harness 
and fight nature. 

7. Participants were encouraged to depend on their own inquisitive 
resources and initiative for learning instead of depending on experts 
auxJ authorities. Emphasir was placed on discovering and solving 
rather than just solving known problems. 

8. There was a gradual change from a specific " time orientation to 
" Pacific" time style. 

9. A deliberate emphasis was made on helping a^e participants to shift from 
their "paper culture" to "people culture." 

10* There was less importance placed on intellectualizing and more given to 
doing. Factual information was presented through case studies, role 
playing and informal conversations. This helped the participants to 
act on the <deas instead of just talking about them, 

1 1 . An attempt was made to de^/elop positive attitudes and a healtliy 
curiosity instead of only trying to shatter cultural barriers and 
dividers. 

12. Activities were organized to help participants to understand their own 
cultural biases and to become aware of their personal reactions to 
differences. 

13. Participants were introduced to the new notion of arriving at solutions 
through "feeling" and not so much through "facts." 

Our experiences have shewn that traditional academic disciplines are not directly 
relevant to performance in an alien culture. Success or failure in the orientation, as well 
as in the adjustment of the person in his new environment, depends on the Individual 
personality and temperament. The capacity for adaptation and adjustment depend to a 
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great degree on the reality of expectation. We strived to create within the orientation 
participants a healthy curiosity, a willingness to try to learn and understand and, most of 
all, patience. After several years of orientation progranrvs and a good deal of evaluation 
a»vj follow-up on the participants, we feel that the techniques we used prowled to be 
beneficial in meeting o*jr objectives. 



FOOTNOTE 



A verv readable treatment that defends this assumption is available in Eliot Aronson^s 
t>oo*<> The Social AnimaU publi^Jhed in San Francisco by Freeman and in New York by 
Viking Press, 1972, Chapter 8 [Editor]. 
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